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From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 
A Tale—By a Traveller. 


Ia the spring of 1800, I set out on an 
excursion to the Western states for the 
purpose of finding a spot where, retired 
and secluded from the bustle of a metro- 
polis I might spend the residue of my life. 
The difficulties at that time to be encoun- 
tered by travellers through the western 
states, were many, and frequently insur- 
mountable—the distance from place to 
place, the scarcity of water in many parts, 
and the danger of being massacred by the 
Indians added horror to the fatigue and 
privations to be endured. I had heard 
with indifference, others recount their 
many hardships in traversing the wilds of 


America, but the reality far surpassed any [ 


account that I had either heard or read. 
For days together you might travel and 
not meet a human being, save the savages. 
Now and then a wigwam or Indian hut, 
would break upon the view, but even in 
“those hovels there was such a sameness 
that the eye found no relief from the 
change, and nothing but extreme fatigue 
and hunger, would induce travellers to 
partake of the homely fare, which it was 
in the power of those lords of the forest to 
offer—and the open air is often preferred 
to a shelter beneath their roofs. 


It was the beginning of June when I 
reached Missouri—the mornings were de- 
lightful, and had the most exhilarating 
effect on the system. Here a vast con- 
course of nature’s feathered songsters carol 
their melodious notes, and almost obscure 
the first rays of the sun by their erial 
gambols. The dark foliage of the expand- 
ing oaks, hangs like the curtain of evening 
over the road, and the forest poplars regale 
the senses with their flowers and perfume. 
But the meridian of the day was rather 
unpleasant, the heat at that hour being 
intense. It was very sultry when I crossed 
from Tennessee to the Arkansas—the 
morfting had been rather warmer than 
heretofore, and the day became exceedingly 
oppressive. I had travelled fast, in hopes 


‘of getting to some eivilized hut, where I 
might refresh my drooping spirits, and 
|procure some food for my horse; but not 
‘until I had rode more than fifty miles, and 
my horse ready to droop under me, did 
I méet with any thing like a comforta- 
ble house. About six o’clock, however, I 
came to a lovely little cottage, where, 
though there were no statuted gates nor 
servants in livery, every thing around 
seemed to say, that comfort dwelt within. 
When I rode up to the little mansion my 
arrival was announced by the barking of a 
dog, and in a few seconds, an old and ve- 
'nerable man stepped out and welcomed me 
into the house. There was a litthke garden 
containing a few vegetables, before the 
door, enclosed by a fence, which appeared 
to have cost much labour, though scarcely 
strong enough to resist the slightest opposi- 
tion. The old man still holding my hand 
in his, led me into a room, where he intro- 
duced me to an old lady, whom he said 
was his wife; and pointing next to a young 
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he said, “ that is my daughter.” He drew 
a stool and asked me to sit down, then 
turning to his wife he said, “I fear from 
this stranger’s look, that he is so much fa- 
tigued as to make a nap desirable ; pre- 
pare a bed for him, and get some cider, 
that he may refresh himself.” I looked 
around and saw a bed cleanly sheeted, and 
as the old lady had at the first word of her 
husband sprang to obey his request, I ask- 
ed him to countermand his orders, as I 
was not so much fatigued as to desire sleep 
before nine o’clock, that being my usual 
hour for retiring. ‘ Well, (said he,) I am 
glad to find you so much better than you 


in my power to converse with a stranger. 
We are so distant from any village, that 
for a whole season we see no person but 
our neighbours. About three years ago, 
the road which brought you here was tra- 
velled a good deal, but since, there has 
been a shorter route discovered, and the 
old road is nearly grown up. If I may 
take the liberty, I would like to ask what 
state you are from? I came from Virginia, 
and although it has been so long as to make 








| woman, who sat in a corner of the room, || 


look, it has been a long time since I had it 


me forget all my neighbours, I am pleased 
to see any person from that part of the 
country, it reminds me of old times.” I 
replied, that it would be a gratification to 
me, if it were in my power to give him any 
information relative to his native state, but 
as I was a Baltimorean, I knew nothing 
of that state, more than others through 
which I had passed on my journey. At 
the mention of Baltimore, I perceived an 
interchange of looks between the aged pair, 
and the old lady, unable to” govern her 
feelings longer, drew close to my side and 
said, with an air of. delight, “ O, sir, I am 
from Baltimore—but as my James just ob- 
served of his native state, it has been so 
long since I was there, that I should not 
knowa soul. My father’s name was But- 
ler, but he and my mother both died whea 
. I was young, and { married James before 
I was quite sixteen, so that a person who 
jis now fifty-seven, cannot recollect much 
of what happened then.” I expressed my 
astonishment at their having chosen a spot 
so remote from any city, after having been 
raised in the mest thickly populated parts 
of the United States. “ Yes, (said James,) 
but I was a young man, and found that I 
could with much difficulty get along, after 
I got married, and the weaving business, 
which I followed was dull at that time. I 
had heard much about the goodness of the 
lands in the western country, and I thought, 
that if I sold my little stock and plantation, 
its proceeds, together with fifty dollars 
which I had saved, I might come out here 
and do better. At first | was dissatisfied, 
but Polly said, it was better for us to live 
where we could make enough to eat and 
wear, than to be where we should see so 





| many fine things, without having the means 


to procure any of them—that here we 
should never have the Sheriff on our 
backs.” Here ‘the conversation was in- 
terrupted by Mrs. Southerland (for that 
was their names) observing, “ that if they 
intended to provide apy supper for the 
stranger, it was high time for her to stir 
herself.”” 





James then resumed his narrative : It 
was with much difficulty we reached this 
-place, but it seems to have been the will 
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for what is wealth if it eannot procure 
‘happiness ? Surely the proudest monarch 
that ever reigned, would envy the joy that 
this secluded pair feel in their state of 
poverty. What though a thousand sheep 
and herds of swine, be subject to the appe- 


‘of Providence that we should settle here, 
for it was our intention to have gone on 
until we should meet some one who had 
land to sell cheap, in a. thickly settled 
neighbourhood. But if you remember, 
just before you came to our hill, there was 
a stream of water—well, as we were cross- 
ing that place, the water had risen so high || nied with a heart which overflows with 
from the very many rains, that our fore-|| gratitude to the giver of all blessings, and 
most horse was drowned, and it was with || @ mind freed from the burden of lust ; ra- 
great difficulty that we pee the other |ther let me eat a morsel attended with a 
two. I saw some hewn pieces of timber || blessing from heaven, than fare sumptu- 
floating down the stream, and judged it to || ously ‘with the wicked every day. 

be 5 of adam which. was broken by|| The evening was delightful, for there 
a et ed up the || Was mot a cloud to obscure the etherial 
7 ae and dis- || sky, and all was: quiet as death, save the 
covered it to be as I had suspected. There |i gentle rustling of the leaves which oversha- 
was a ‘pumber of persons ‘poking at the || dowed us. Mary, the daughter of this aged 


sit ey as me,asI/|| pair, had all the while been silent; she 
cate 235 ate sparingly and never seemed to notice any 

of all that was said or done. After 
yer she removed from the stool and sat 
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miller, he kindly o 
ance, and invited Paige ‘aoe. 
After I had been there two days I mention- 
ed my views for travelling—he teld me, 
that if land was all I wanted, I need not 


head against the trunk of the tree ; she ap- 
peared to be about sixteen years of age, 
and I think, one of the most beautiful crea- 
tures that I ever beheld. To describe 
go much further; that there was land}/her, would be to heighten the picture 
about ive miles further, that I} which Petrarch gives of his Laura. Bat 
could get for nothing—that the Indians || he who saw her then, could only imagine 
had abandoned it, and there was no owner || what she must have been before the com- 
for it. I consulted my wife on the sub-|| mencement of those sorrows which had 
ject, and we agreed to take the miller’s || blighted the fairest flower that ever grew. 
advice. Accordingly I came to this spot || She was tall and graceful—symmetry was 
and put up this little house which we now || in every limb, and her features were cast in 
live in, and after marking the trees, as the nature’s most partial mould—and, could 
for about twelve acres, I went to work, |}a spark of animation have lit her eyes, 
je 8 been able to get a living ever || their lustre would have perfected this mo- 
since. _No one has ever disputed my title ||del of beauty; but a melancholy gloom 
to the land, and if it should ever be the || hung over her countenance, and her pallid 
case that it is disputed, we have buta short || cheeks only added to the dejection which 
time to live, and. = we are gone I care || appeared so visible in her large dark eyes. 
not who gets ier (To be continued.) 
From the Literary Gazette. 


INTERESTING PARTICULARS 
OF THE GERMAN POET, KLOPSTOCK. 
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ready, and invited us “out to partake of it 


beneath a Jarge poplar, which spread its}} Notwithstanding our very limited so- 
nche ayer the little cottage. ‘The old |! journ at Hamburgh, we found time to visit 
an § iG grace in an audible voice, |/the residence of the celebrated German 
seaking of the difference be- || poet, Klopstock. We of course caught 
fare that I was about to |] with avidity all the information that was 
! cor’ ( which I had been ac- || to be collected from the verbal communi- 
customed to, ne he ped me to a wooden |} cations of those who had lived in habits of 
bow! of milk, with a desire that I would intimacy with him, and our industry in 
help myself to and butter. I did so, || making these inquiries was rewarded to an 
and a heartier meal I never ate before. |/ extent that we could scarcely have hoped 
Ah! thought J, if this be the blessing of]j for, considering the secluded life of this es- 
. poverty, let my lot be that of the poor;||timable and highly gifted author. 
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tite of the epicure, if it be not accompa- 











————— 
Though somewhat heavy and phlegma- 
tic in his poetry, Klopstock is said to haye 
been extremely lively and fluent in socie- 
ty, and to have regulated the exuberance 
of his imagination with much better effect 
in his conversation than he was wont to 
do in his writings. His wit was poignant 
and spertive, yet usually dignified and 
commanding; and his eloquence in recital 
always surpassed the most studied and 
elaborate of his compositions. One dis- 
tinguishing trait in his character seems to 
have been a lofty feeling of superior- 
ity, arising ptobably in a great measure 
out of the consciousness of his own genius 
and capabilities. He was very partial to 
the society of young people, and used to 
observe, in illustration of this predilection, 
that the company of a young simpleton 
was at all times preferable to that of an old 
fool! 
We saw a paifiting, in the possession of 
a gentleman at Hamburgh, by the elegant 
Angelica Kaufmann, the subject of which 


| was taken from the second canto of the 


Messias: this accomplished artist appears 
to have lived on terms of great intimacy 
with Klopstock. In a corner of the picture, 
close to the frame, are inserted these 
words :— From Angelica Kaufmann, te 
her friend and assoviate,  Klopstock.” 
The poet wished to have employed her in 
delineating various other scenes from the 
Messias ; but the injunctions he imposed 
upon her were so abundantly absurd, that 
she entirely relinquished the idea she had 
previously entertained of illustrating the 
work. Klopstock wanted her to paint 
angels without wings, and to introduce dis- 
embodied spirits that were to differ ma- 
terially from the heavenly hierarchy. He 
also insisted that the head of Christ would 
not do unless quite equal to that by Guido 
Rheim, with many other things equally 
ridiculous and unreasonable. 

Klopstock’s poetry has been considera- 
bly overrated, and it is only now begin- 
ning to find its proper level. *Tis true, 
his writings are full of forcible and vivid 
imagery ; but then he too frequently loses 
himself in mystical abstraction, or else is 
betrayed by the unrestrained fervour of 
his imagination into bathos and extrava- 
gance. His principal merit is his ¢iction, 
which is precisely that portion of a poem 
most injured and metamorphosed in trans- 
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lation. There is besides a good deal of 
dignity in some of his dramatis persone ; 
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but when the consistency of a character is 
once overthrown by making him talk bom- 
bastically, the mind does not speedily re- 
cover the temper and tone necessary to 
enable the reader te relish and duly un- 
derstand the beauties of a serious poem. 
Klopstock is every where spoken of as a 
man of exemplary virtue. 

We afterwards passed on to Altona, 
near which place, in the romantically si- 
tuated church-yard of Ottensen, lie the re- 
mains of Margareta, the first wife of Klop- 
stock, who died in child-bed. Her monu- 
ment is of white marble, decorated with 
two wheat sheaves, placed across each 
ether, at the foot of which are these 
words :— 

Seed sown by God 'gainst harvest-day to ripen. 

Then follows an inscription, which runs 
thus— 

“In that happy region, where death 
shall be no more, Margareta Klopstock 
awaits her friend, her husband, for whom 
she has so great an affection, and by whom 
she is so fondly loved. Then at that glo- 
rious consummation of our wishes will we 
arise together; thou, my Klopstock, and 
I, and our child, whom it was not permit- 
ted to me to bring into the world.” 


Church had been disapproved by some, 
and this gave rise to the non-conformists, 
who were afterwards divided and subdivi- 
ded into so many different sects. They 
gave abundant proofs of faith by the pa- 
tience with which they endured the perse- 
cutions inflicted on them, through the in- 
tolerance of those who were at the head of 
the Established Church. 

‘These non-conformists, however, ap- 
pear to have stopped in their search after 
truth, and to have fallen once again into 
a state of doubt; the most enlightened 
among them, felt the necessity of a religion 
more adapted to the heart than that which 
policy had first dictated to man. They 
wanted a guide to conduct them to that 
knowledge of truth, of which they had 
formed a vague idea, though they could not 
clearly explain it to theniselves. Thus 


of directing them. They attached them- 
selves successively to several ; but finding 
none that possessed the spirit of instruc- 
tion which they sought for, they abandon- 
ed the communion of every visible Church, 


they were inclined to receive the instruc- || 
tions of any one, who might seem capable || 
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He established as a principle, that man 
should be guided .by spiritual influence 
alone; and that to attain the knowledge 
of truth, human learning is not necessary. 
In support of these opinions, this mar, 
though destitute of all education and know- 
ledge of the world, developed his new sys- 
tem with a degree of energy and perseve- 
rance, that seemed to announce a divine 
mission in a superior power. 


“ He had, as it were, unconsciously im- 
bibed the wisdom of the sages of antiquity ; 
and in his doctrine and system of govern- 
ment, the sentiments of the greatest philo- 
sophers, and the precepts of the most 
learned legislators, are frequently discern- 
able. His wish to make himself known, 
could not be attributed to ambition; for 
he preached humility, contempt of riches, 
and the abolition of ecclesiastical dignities ; 
_and he acknowledged no other chief, no 
other master, than God. He did not give 
his name to the society he founded; he 
called his disciples Friends, a term which 
he applied to all men—and hence arose the 
denomination of the sect of the Friends. 

‘The term Quakers, by which they are 








and lived in retirement, studying the in- 
ward state of their souls ; frequently over- 





The grave is almost surrounded by an 





whelmed with sorrow, reflecting that their | 


more generally known, was applied to 
‘them in derision. It is said that they ex- 
| perienced a physical agitation when they 





evergreen hedge, and is in part shaded by |) efforts were insufficient for the attainment) spoke, and that they exhorted a magis- 


the branches of a spreading lime tree. The 
neighbourhood is beautiful in the extreme: 
just one of those delicious landscapes 
which Claude knew so well howto render 


upon his canvas—a rich extent of wood), 


and water, with every possible variety of 
object that could soothe the eye, or enliven 
the fancy. The sun was, as it were, re- 
luctantly bereaving this sweet scene of his 
last and softest smile, as we left it to pro- 
ceed on our journey. 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 


The following sketch of the History of 
the. Quakers, and Memoir of George Fox, 
the founder of the sect, is extracted from 
a very interesting little volume, recently 
published in London, entitled :— Historie 
de la Secte des Amis, suivie d’une notice 
sur Madame Fry et la Prison de Newgate, 
par Madame Adele Du Thon. 

,“ The commencement of the seventeenth 
century was a remarkable epoch in Eng- 
land, owing to the religious dissentions by 
which it was agitated. 


of that spiritual religion, which appeared 
to them the only path of salvation. 

“In these turbulent times, when politics 
may be said to have been inseparable from 
religion, when war was waged in the name 
of God, it is not surprising that some se- 
rious men, shocked at the noisy and war- 
like religion of the age, should have con- 
ceived, in the silence of retirement and 
meditation, a religion entirely spiritual, 
which, from its very contrast with the doc- 
trines then established, was calculated to 
fix their minds, and take possession of 
their souls. 

‘¢ But these individuals, though anima- 
ted by the same sentiments, had no means 
of mutual communication, and were for 
the most part unknown to each other; 


\trate of Derby to quake in the name of 
, God. 

“‘ George Fox, the founder of the Society 
of Friends, was born at Drayton, in Lei- 
cestershire, in 1624. His father, who was 
a weaver, was distinguished for piety and 
virtue, and he gave his son a strictly reli- 
gious education. Young Fox was bound 
apprentice to a shoemaker ; but it appears 
that he spent the greater part of his time 
in tending sheep, an occupation which 
well accorded with his taste for solitude 
and meditation. At the age of nineteen, 
| happening to be in company with some 
persons, who had the reputation of being 
religious, he was shocked to see them in- 
dulge in intemperance, and he thought he 
heard the voice of God exclaim :—‘ Fly | 








they wanted a place of meeting, which 
might become, as it were, the central point 
of union. 

“ At this time an extraordinary map 
arose among them. George Fox, without 
birth, education, fortune, or any other sup- 
port than the enthusiasm by which he was 
inspired, presented himself as the living 





“The establishment of the English j 





example of the doctrine he propounded. 








from these men, both young and old ; aban- 
don them, and keep away from them all.’ 
Struck with these words, he left his family 
and friends, clothed himself in a leathern 
dress, as being most simple.and durable, 
and wandered from place to place. After 
some time, his parents learned that he was 
in London; they hastened thither and per- 
Jsuaded him to. return home, where they 
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hoped he would settle and make choice of 
@ profession. He had, however, been but 
a short time with his family, when he re-| 
sumed his wandering life. He fasted, and 
withdrew to solitary places, carrying along 
with him a Bible, which he read continual- 
ly, and frequently renosing in the hollow 





of a tree, wholly a! andoned to meditation. 
“He occasionally attended the public 
discourses of the different teachers of his 
age. They, however, never afforded him 
satisfaction, and he lost all hope of ac- 
quiring by means of lessons, the spiritual 
succour necessary for his soul. He no 
attended Charch, and felt convin- 
Volveliieyleatulng aiid wi. impart 
enreabianiae orvets, nor qualify a minis- 
ter of the gospel. 
“ Towards the end of 1647, or the be- 





ginning of 1648, he thought himself called 
upon to diffuse the opinions he had embra- 
ced; he then taught publicly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duckenfield and Manchester. 
He insisted on his intimate certainty and 
_ Conviction of the inward power of the in- 
fluence of the spirit of God, which im- 
presses on the heart the coming of Christ, 
and which alone, without the aid of out- 
ward things, is sufficient to guide man, and 
to enable him to distinguish truth from er- 








“ Fox also regarded those murks of res- 
pect which men pay to each other, as the 
mere remnants of paganism ; he therefore 
mever- uncovered, even in the presence of 
t 3 and addressed all persons, 

lt, distinction in the seco:id person 

ular: he moreover refused ‘o take an 

» These customs rendered him the 

object of infinite persecutions ; but iris cour- 
age and patience never relapsed. _ 

wee One day, while he was attending di- 
vine service at Nottingham, on hear: ng the 
preacher observe, that, all doctrine must 
be derived from ‘the Holy Scriptures, he 
exclaimed :—‘ No, doctrine comes,. not 
merely from the Scriptures, but also from 
the Holy Ghost, who is the light that en- 
lightens man.’ He was about to continue, 
but he. was interrupted and conveyed to 
prison; the confusion which this circum- 










but his faith remained unshaken. He re- 
fused to enlist as a soldier; and as soon as 
he regained his liberty, he began again to 
preach his doctrine. 


‘‘ He made several journeys to the North 


of England : at Swarthmore, in Lancashire, 


he was introduced to the family of a Judge, 
named Thomas Fell, whose wife he con- 
verted. | 
“In 1652, he. was tried for blasphemy 
at the Lancaster assizes; but the charge 
not, being-clearly proved, he was acquit- 
ted. At Carlisle the magistrates pronoun- 
ced him to, be a heretic and a corrupter, 
and detained him in prison for six months, 
at the expiration of which time he was set 


at liberty. In 1655, he returned to Dray- 
ton, his native town, w e employed 
himself in preaching, and religious 


conferences ; and at length he was sent pri- 
soner to Cromwell, who required that he 
should give him a written promise not to 
bear arms against the existing government. 
Cromwell held a long. conversation with 
Fox respecting his doctrine and principles ; 
he treated him with great kindness, and 
ordered that he should be restored to liber- 
ty. 

“‘ George Fox continued his evangelical 
travels, and visited the eastern and mid- 
land counties of England. He occupied a 
considerable portion of his time in arrang- 
ing and preparing his writings for the 
press, and also in answering the pamphlets 
which then began to be published against 
his disciples. He succeeded in collecting 
his followers in a body, and the new sect 
now began to fix public attention. 


“ At Lancaster, he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of twenty marks, for not having 
taken off his hat in presence of the magis- 
trates, and he was sent to prison until the 
fine should be paid. 


** But Fox’s religious principles would 
not permit him to pay the fine, as to have 
done so would in some measure have been 
to acknowledge himself guilty ; he refused 


i submit to his sentence, and was in con- 


sequence sent to prison. He was thrown 








into a filthy dungeon, appropriated to 


stance occasioned, prevented the magis- || malefactors, and was even refused a little 


trates from 
attacked Fox. with stones and sticks. 


the multitude, who || straw to lie on. 


After eight months im- 
prisonment, he addressed Cromwell, and 


“ Scenes of this kind frequently occur- || once more regained his freedom. He ar- 





red, and George Fox was always the victim |j rived in London in 1656, and in an inter- 
of his enthusiasm. He was confined among || view with the Protector, he made known 


criminals, in wnwhelesome dungeons; 3\|to him the sufferings and persecutions of 





meee 


the Friends. He was, however, unable to 
obtain all the indulgence he wished for. 

“The more the Society of Friends aug- 
mented and became known, the more it 
excited the fury of the priests and magis- 
trates. George Fox, with the view of de- 
feating the prejudices which might na- 
turally rise up against his sect, in conse- 
quence of its not being sufficiently known, 
determined to travel through the whole 
of the United Kingdom, to promulgate 
his doctrine. At Edinburgh he was ar- 
raigned before the magistrates, who er- 
dered him to quit Scotland; but, though 
regardless of this order, he continued his 
journey without molestation. 

“On his return to London, he had a 
warm discussion with a Jesuit, who was in 
the suite of the Spanish Ambassador ; in 
this discussion he evinced considerable 
scriptural knowledge, and uncommon sub- 
tilty and sagacit 

“ Fox, on Boing that the Protector 
intended to assume the title of king, bold- 
ly pointed eut to him the folly of taking a 
step, which could not fail to involve him 
and his family in shame and ridicule. 

* From 1656 to 1666, the ‘history of 
George Fox is merely a narration of the 
various missions he undertook to propa- 
gate his principles, and the persecutions 
he endured: refusing to take the oath of 
fidelity, he remained in prisen two years, 
but was finally liberated by Charles II. 
In the same year (1666) Fox began to 
organize a kind of government for the 
Friends. It was determined that they 
should assemble every month to arrange 
the affairs of the society; and these as- 
semblies were called Monthly Meetings. 

“In the year 1667, Fox travelled through 
different parts of England, to settle the af- 
fairs of his sect, and for this purpose he 
wrote to the Friends of Ireland and Ameri- 
ca. In 1669, he visited Ireland; and on 
his return he married Margaret, the widow 
of Judge Fell, who had been one of the 
first to embrace his doctrine, during his 
visit to Lancaster. 


“ The marriage ceremony was the same 
as is still celebrated by the Friends. Fox 
announced his intention to the society ; and 
having obtained their consent, he and Mar- 
garet, at a meeting held expressly for that 
purpose at Bristol, publicly declared that 
they took each other as husband and wife. 





George Fox took care to arrange the af- 
fairs of the children of Margaret’s first 
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marriage so that they might not suffer by || announced, but we have an unfortunate || The toil of struggling through it, and atone 


this second union. 

‘In 1671, Fox embarked for America, 
where he visited the Friends, and preach- 
edto the Indians through the medium of an 
interpreter. 

‘‘ Shortly after his return to England, he 
was imprisoned at Worcester, on the | 
charge of seducing the King’s subjects. | 
He was about to reply to this accusation | 
and to show.its absurdity, when he was | 
asked to take the oath of fidelity ; but he 
refused, and the Jury found him guilty. 





distrust of the inspiration of our own | 
| Western muse, that makes us slow to en- 
| joy even her rarest gifts. That there is a 
[charm of poetic talent in the work before 
us that dispels indifference and prejudice, 
|and in despite of the subject, creates an 
interest in the poem, and the poet, which 


'it has been the lot of few poems and poets, 
born on this side the water, to excite in us. 


The exhibition of manners and charac- 
ter, displayed by this poem, are too literal 
and palpable to admit the application of 





‘¢ Fox endured great hardship during his 
imprisonment ; his wife proceeded to} 
London to solicit his liberation. The | 
King was willing to grant it as a favour, 
but Fox demanded it as a right. He in- 
sisted on being brought to the bar of the 
King’s Bench, and after an imprisonment 
of fourteen months, he at length obtained 
a verdict of honourable acquittal ; the 
Judges having unanimously declared, ‘that 
the first sentence should be considered null 
and void.’ 

«“ Fox afterwards spent two years at 
Swarthmore, and in the year 1677, he 
made a religious visit to several parts of 
Holland, with the view of promulgating 
his principles. In 1681, an action was 
instituted against Fox and his wife, for re- | 
fusing to pay tithes. As he could not ac- 
knowledge the authority of an established 
minister, he determined not to submit to 
this contribution. But the law granted no 
exception on the score of religious scruples, 
and George Fox was condemned. 

“In 1684, he once more visited Holland, 

where he passed several weeks, and then 
returned to England. He had suffered | 
greatly during his frequent imprisonments ; 
his health rapidly declined, and he expired | 
in 1690, having continued to preach until 
the end of his days. 
" His writings form three folio volumes. 
The first contains his Journal, printed in 
1694; the second, a collection of Epis- 
tles, 1698 ; and the third, a view of his 
doctrine, 1706.” 
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FANNY. 


We have recently read “Fanny” with 
feelings unbiased by the spirit of criticism, 
or influenced by the communication of an-; 


| a few favoured men. 


the epithet burlesque, and its very mock- 
heroic, serves, in our apprehension, to il- 
lustrate the beauty of the author’s genius, 
rather than the absurd characters, and 
somewhat ludicrous distresses of his hero 
and heroine. Though we are offended by 
the incongruity which exhibits a mind wed- 
ded to all the associations and habits of 
mere traffic, and consequently limited to 
the low ambition of vulgar vanity, ming- 
ling the bitter thoughts of defeated tri- 
umph with the fate of “ Marius,” &c. and 
alive to that sweet and deep feeling of na- 
ture and beauty, which dictated the verses 
to the boat; we are, notwithstanding, 
much interested in the talent which com- 
bined these discordancies, which has in the 
present instance been employed upon a, 
subject unlike itself, and bas perverted ex- 
quisite perceptions, and a fine descriptive 
faculty, by employing elegant and just taste 
to illustrate the total want of it, and by 
mingling the sense and the soul of the poet, 
with the untaught and unrefined medita- 
tions of natural coarseness, coldness, and 
ignorance. 

In our recollections of “Fanny,” we 
separate all thoughts of censure and dis- 
taste, and disencumberiag the gems scat- 
tered through the poem, from all that clouds 
their beauty, or contrasts with it, we ad- 
mit them into that constellation of poetic 
lustres, that gild the dull prosaic path of 
vulgar days; and that serve to charm and 
to beguile the weight and weariness of ex- 
istence, little illumined by the collective 
lights of variously cultivated mind, and 
almost hidden from the rays of that intellec- 
| tual glory, which is shed over the destiny of 
Among the beauties 
we delight to recollect, we insert but asin- 
gle passage, and its briefness rather aug- 
ments than diminishes its charm :— 


There are some happy moments in this lone 











Other’s opinion. We had seen the poem 


And desolate world of ours, that well repay 


‘hind her chamberlain. 


For many a long sad night, and weary day. 


|| They come upon the mind like some wild ai 


O1 distant music, when we know not where, 


Or whence, the sounds are brought from, and 


their power 
Though brief, is boundless, That far, future 
home, 
Oft dreamed of, sparkles near—its rose-wreath'd 
bower, 


And cloudless skies before us: we become 
Chang’d on the instant—all gold leaf and gild- 
ing ; 
This is, in vulgar phrase, call’d castle building. 
—<€_—_—_—X—_—S—S—X—X—X—XJXax 


In the former part of the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. there did not grow in England 
cabbage, carrot, turnip, or other vegetable 
root; and it has been noted, that even 
Queen Catherine herself could not com- 
mand a sallad for dinner, until the king 
brought over a gardener from Netherlands. 
About the same time the artichoke, the 
apricot, the damask rose, made their first 


appearance in England. Turkeys, carps, 


and hops, were first known there in the 
year 1524, The currant shrub was 
brought from the Island of Zant, in 1553, 
and in the year 1540, cherry trees from 
Flanders were first planted in Kent. It 
was in the year 1563 that knives were 
first made in England. Pocket watches, 
were brought there from Germany, in 
1577. About the year 1580, coaches 


| were introduced ; before which time Queer 


Elizabeth, on public occasious, rode be- 
A saw mill was 
erected near London ann. 1633, but after- 
wards demolished, that it might not de- 
prive the labouring poor of employment. 


——————E—EEEEEEEEEEEE eee 


At the funeral of Phillippe Auguste, a 
singular circumstance occurred :—His bo- 
dy being carried to the church of Saint 
Denys, with all the pomp due so great a 
prince, a dispute arose between Guilliame 
de Joinville and the Cardinal Conrad : 
The first demanded, as legate of the 
Pope, to officiate in the funeral service, the 
latter, as archbishop of Rheims, to perform 
it also. To terminate the quarrel, an ex- 
pedient was suggested, which satisfied both 
prelates. It was decided, that both should 
say mass, at the same time and in the same 
tone, upon two neighbouring altars in the 
church; and that the bishops, the clergy, 
and the monks, should respond as to one 





| priest. 
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ANECDOTES. many other instances of the estimation there would be music in heaven? “ There 
_s (amounting as it would seem to palpable jj may be,” he replied, “ but there will be ne 

The power of Music.—Music, if we are || superstition) in which music was held 


to believe the ancients, has produced some 
very extraordinary effects even whien the 
art was comparatively young, ‘Timotheus 
with his lyre, inflamed and appeased Alex- 
ander at .avill. ..A musician in Denmark 
enraged King Ericius so violently, as to 





occasion him to strike all who came near 
him. © Pythagoras instructed a woman, by 


sucess, to ‘prevent 


pingheetin andes 

the sword ‘rts acsbibdtined for that par-|/ 
pose, The fierceness of Achilles was al- 
layed by playing on the harp, (on which 
account Homer gives him nothing else out 





Ges) aR £4 





> 





of the npgila tk Eniem) Damon, with the 
youths ; ag 
ner seditious multitudes 
temper and reason. The Corybantes, and 
efiemonate priests of Cybele, were incited 
by, music to cut their own flesh. Pindar 
addresses hisharp with tov aaray yepavvev 
ve thou quenchest . the raging thun- 
prety Boe. 
Sasaaansennpentendion 
cacious in removing dangerous diseases. 
Picus Mirandola observes, in explanati 
of its being appropriated to such an end, 







that music moves the spirits to act’upon| 


the soul, as medicine does the soul by the 
body: Theophrastus, in his Essay on 
Enthusiasm, reports many cures upon this 
pp tpl ‘is certain that the Thebans 


ee core. 
sr oh 


Super loco affecto 
“ts said to 
have cured Picky madmen, Sarpander 


and Arion others. That pleasant 
old gentleman *t Kircher, in bis Li 
ber de arte magna conso consoni eb dissoni, re- 


5 four conditions i in one proper for : 






ition of the pa- 
tient. he Tarantula is said to 
have been cured ark music ; and the Phry- 
gian pipe is recommended y several of 
the ancient fathers as an a “to the 


c, to arrest the fury of a ments. 


came to set her house |idy‘in three acts, in verse, which was re- 
pedocles, em- presented before him in 1817, and was 

















| Asclepiades in a similar man- the tragedy is laid at Hayti, in 1802, at 


ae 


‘nea, uid terminated his studies in a habita- 


among the Ancients. 

Chistophe, the late king ef Hayti, who 
considered it one of his most important 
duties to cut off the heads of condemned | 


criminals with his own hands, was accus- 





tomed to find relaxation from bis nume- 
rous occupations, in theatrical amuse- 
We have seem a copy of a trage- 


printed at the Royal Press of Sans-Souci. 
It is entitled Nehvi, the Haytian Chief, 

nd is written by the Count de Rosiers, 
‘one of the principal dignitaries of the Hay- 
tian Court. The Count, like Hsop,was born 
a slave; he was sold on the coast of Gui- 


| instruments.”’ 





on the plain of Cayes. The scene of 


‘period of General Leclerc’s expedition. 
In a work produced under such circum- 
stances, it is hardly necessary to say, that 
every virtue falls to the lot of the negroes ; 
and in order to afford relief to the picture, 
the poor whites are painted as black as de- 
‘vils. The dedication, which is addressed 
Madame Christophe, is < curious piece 
of writing. It concludes in the following 
manner :—* It is glorious for me to pos- 
sess your approbation, and it is suffici®nt 
for my happiness that this piece is agreea- 
ble to you ; for it is with your enlightened 
taste, as with those radiant stars, which, 
by a-slight degree of conjunction with 
others more small and obscure, impart to 
thém some of their own ‘brilliancy and 
magnificence.” From this specimen, it 
may be inferred, that the poets of Europe 
might profit by taking lessons in flattery 
from ‘their brethren in the new world. 








| te to the constitu- | 


George Fox banished from his society 
music, dancing, theatrical amusements, 
3 || gaming, and bunting ; ; he considered these 





this velba: Rad avoid all that iaikg tend 
to agitate the mind, and excite the pas- 





| more than two glasses of wine.” 


sions. When Plato fodniet what he called’| 





his pure republic, he excluded music. 
Madame Du Thon mentions, that she 








Sciatice. We could go on enumerating 


: 


‘once asked a Quaker, whether he thought | 


Marriages.—There are at Paris three 
or four offices for Marriage, and large 
sheets are pasted up in public places, con- 
taining advertisements to this effect—some 
of these advertisements are very curious. 
The following are extracted from a journal 
called the Mediator, and which is confined 
to the subject of matrimony, and the nege- 
ciations between parties anxious to enter 
into that state, but who may not have an 
opportunity of any personal acquaintance. 

Advertisement.—A young lady, aged 
18, fresh and beantiful as the new blown 
rose, and endowed with all the graces and 
talents which increase the charm of beauty, 
and without fortune, in consequence of dis- 
asters which have happened to her parents, 
is offered by the a man of sensibility, 
who would share with her a decent exist- 
ence. 

A lady, aged 40, enjoying good health, 
and an income of 2000 frances, wishes to 
marry a bachelor about her own age, of 
a decent income and sufficient gaiety to 
drive away care in the long winter eve- 
nings. 

A girl aged 25, born in the country, and 
of simple manners, though she has lived in 
Paris for six months, wishes to find a hus- 
band in the working class—she has no for- 
tune, but a very handsome Trosseau, and 
some ready money; nor does she wish for 
fortune, but health, talents, sobriety, and 
probity, and would prefer a husband occu- 
pied in sedentary labour ; she is singularly 
handsome, and in the most complete 
health. 

— 

Carlton House Conviviatities.—A no- 

ble lord, remarkable for his convivial ta- 


|| lents, was one day dining with his present 


majesty, when Prince of Wales, in compa- 
ny with several persons of distinction. 
The prince observing one of the company 
passing the wine, politely urged him to 
drink, to which the gentleman replied, 
“ Please your royal highness, I never take 
On this, 
the prince tarned:to a nobleman, and in 
quired how many glasses he was in the 
habit of taking? His lordship, after a 
pause and a little hesitation, said, “ Sir, 1 
was apprenensive of giving a taal answer, 
for fam not @ good accountant.” : 
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POETRY. 
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TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


I dreamed some angel hovered near, 
To tell me of celestial things; 
Methought the harp so soft, so clear, 
Was hither brought by heavenly wings. 


Metbought the ardour that I felt, 
Was only from the angelic choir; 
Sure none beside my heart could melt, 
With love of such extatic fire. 


Vain dreamer, hush—that heavenly sound, 
Which thou believest so divine, 
Will ever more, rash youth, be found 
In the sweet lyre of Caroline. 
MARTIN. 
Elkridge, near Baltimore, 1821. 


——- 
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TO MARY. 
Though ’tis an unknown hand, 
That tunes the lyre for me, 
Yet shall the strain command 
A reciprocity ! 
Mary, thy name is one 
Which once I dearly prized ; 
But I with love have done,— 
My love was sacrificed ! 


Yet she whose name you bear,— 
Who plighted me her vow ; 
Was far more false than fair ! 
But that is nothing now !— 
Let those be false who will! 
Let those who will, be true! 
My heart is lonely still,— 
It cannot love anew ! 


In sorrow I go on, 

And this is why I grieve,— 
The hopes—the feelings gone, 
My tears cannot retrieve ; 
Por when was dash’'d the spell 
Of my hopes’ early bloom, 

Upon all nature, fell 
To me, a blight—a gloom! 


And now as one unknown,— 
As ohe who has no home,— 
As one on earth alone,— 
I cheerless—helpiess roam ! 
The scenes which once were dear, 
Of milder, gentler cast, 
Now seem to me a drear— 
A solitary waste ! 


The social ties of life, 

Have scarce a charm for me! 
1 love in passion’s strife, 

The mad extremity ! 
E love in midnight hour, 

To hear the howling storm ; 
And love to feel its power, 

©n my opposing form. 


' 
| 


On the bleak mountain’s’ height, 
' While winds disperse my hair, 
I love to stray at night, 
With temples coid and bare ! 
And where the steep cliffs frown, 
O'er valleys dark and deep, 


|| O pensive Memory ! by thy wond’rous power 

|| Thou can’st transport me, and refresh my 
thoughts. 

| But, as | meditate on things long past, 

| And think, and think on the departed one,— 

| A thousand recollections crowd my mind, 





With feet thrown careless down, 
I love to sit and weep! 


And gaze upon the moon, 
As she goes down the sky ; 
And sigh, and think, how soon, 
How tonely I shall die! 
And then | mark the spot, 
Where I perchance, may rest 
Unburied, and forgot, 
On the rude mountain’s breast, 


And think, in distant years, 
When I am all unknown, 
{ And nought of me appears, 


Some wight perhaps, may stray, 
Like me oppress'd with care, 
And pausing on his way, 
Muse o’er the relics there. 


And wis not while he sighs, 
In sympathy’s distress, 
That there in ruin, lies 
The form of wretchedness :— 
That there, of nature tired, 
And weary of his life, 
A wretch forlorn, expired, 
And rested from his strife. 


But wherefore should I tell 
The conflicts of my mind ?— 
I will not !—Fare thee well! 
May life to thee be kind ! 
Let not thy prayers be known, 
Nor feelings for my fate, 
But leave me still alone, 
For I am desolate ! 
SORROW'S CHILD. 
April 28, 1821. 








| With all their images of joy or grief, 

|| That rush at once through ev'ry trembling nerve, 
And overpower the calmness of my soul! 

So does the torrent, with resistless torce, 
Destroy and overwhelm the op’ning bud 

} That needed only the refeshing shower. 


Thou lovely village that o’erlook’st the sea ! 
) Feiruam! no longer can thy beauties charm 
| The eyes that lately gaz’d on thee with joy! 
Thy friend reposes in the silent dust! 
The Bard to whom remembrance made thee 
dear, 
Who from his turrets view'd thy peaceful cot, 
And oft exulted o’er thy blooming fields 


Except a mouldering bone, t While tears and smiles were mingled on his 


face— 
Has sought another and a better home. 


Several other poems are added to the princi- 
pal, all displaying similar taste and tenderness ; 
rather beautifully than forcibly expressed. We 
subjoin that which has pleased us most. 


THOUGHTS ON MORTALITY. 


O human Wisdom, Pride, and Wealth ‘ 

Beauty, and ever-blooming Health ! 
Where is your boasted power? 

Poor transient beings of a breath ! 

Ye cannot stay the hand of Death— 
Ye are but for an hour! 


All that is earthly shall decay - 
Visions of Love shall pass away 
Like the bright meteor flame ; 
Friendship the sunbeam of the breast t 
And Virtue, in her snowy vest,— 
Even these are but a name! 


O’er all the wide expansive earth 
What thousands, glorying in their birth, 








The following verses are extracted from an 
| English paper; they are taken from a poem en- 
titled a Tribute of Gratitude to the late William 
Hayley, Esq. The character of Hayley, as a| 
poet, is not eminent ; but his virtues and refine- 
ment of taste, command the respect which is 
less powerfully claimed by his genius, There- 
fore we are pleased to find that the warm friend 
and faithful biographer of Cowper, is not denied | 
that tender homage of the muse he loved. The | 
following passage exemplifies the author’s piety | 
and sensibility. | 





Dear is remembrance of departed days— 
Days that have warm’'d the overflowing heart 
With all the blessings of benevolence ! 

From that pure source of intellectual joy 

The sweetest stream of consolation flows, 

To cool the fever'd frame of pale distress— 

To heal the mental wounds of humankind— 
When the dread King of Terrors strikes the blow 
That severs friend from friend. To that pure 

source, 
| Retracing years, the happiest I have known, 











And scenes I never, never can forget, 


To Fame’s high temple rise ! 
Who reign’d the mightiest man in Rome“ 
O lead me to his splendid tomb, 

And show me where he lies! 


How are the mighty fallen !—the brow 
So dignified—so great—where is it now ° 
The tomb neglects its trust :— 
The bones of heroes and of kings 
Are like all other human things, 
And crumble into dust! 


The waters, and the boundless air, 
| And all that they contain, will share 
The last great human fall : 


|| Nought can avert that awful day— 


For even the globe shall melt away, 
And space shall swallow all, 


What, then, is greatness and renown ? 

The peasant and the princely crown 
Must both obey the rod ; 

Yet each triumphantly may rise _ 

To glorious mansions in the skies— 
The palaces of God! 
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The solitude and hollow tomb, 

I greet with tearful eye; 
And to their dreary saddest gloom, 

My lonely footsteps hie. . 


In vain I sought to hide my tears ; 
In vain I sought a place to weep ; 
Till here, and now the night appears, 
In vaults where human corses sleep. 


Many a soldier’s gory steel, 
Hath raised his head for pillow— 
Many a seaman’s dying reel, 

Hath flung him on the billow. 
Their eyes bedimm’d in slumber, 
Toosoon, alas, may join these dead, 

And mingle in their number. 


And here my fondest father laid— 

Here is my brother's green grave stone ! 
Then let me weep in silent shade, 
In solitude alone. 

| L. or Connecticut. 

, = : 

On the Raising of Jairus’ Daughier. 


They have watch’d her last and quivering breath, 
And the maiden’s soul is flown ; 

They have wrapt her in the robes of death, 
And laid her dark and lone. 


But the mother casts a look behind, 
Upon that fallen flower. 


And the fresh blood comes with roseate hue, 
While death’s dark terrors fly; 
Her form is rais’d, and her step is true, 
And life beams bright in her eye! 
North Am. Review. 





NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1821. 





Mr. James Anperson is appointed Agent for 
the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Philadelphia. 
He may be found at 249 Market-street. 


Communications, letters, &c. may be address- 
ed, as usual, to Broderick & Ritter, or Nathaniel 
Smith & Co. No. 2 Dey-street. 


WEEKLY PAPER. 


We take the present occasion to inform our 
Patrons and the publie, that our experience has 
determined us to pursue a plan in future, in the 
conduct of our work, which we hope furnishes 
a new and powerful inducement to patronage. 
Having learned the precarious resources of ca- 
sual and occasional contributions, we are deter- 
mined to make our paper principally, the vehicle 
of matter selected from the best periodical works 
of Europe and America ; and possessing ready 
access to these stores of intelligence, we now 
offer them in the convenient and desirable form 
of a weekly paper. We have on a former occa- 
sion intimated this plan, but some circumstances 
intervening to prevent us from procuring the pe- 
riodical publications, obliged us to delay the ac- 











Nay, start'pot—'twas the gath’ring wind, 
Those limbs have lost their power. 


And tremble not at that cheek of snow, 
Over which the faint light plays, 

‘Tis only the crimson curtain’s glow, 
Which thus deceives thy gaze. 


Didst thou not close that expiring eye, 
And feel the soft pulse decay ? 

And did not thy lips receive the sigh, 
Which bore ber soul away? 


She lies on her couch alll pale and hush’d, 
And heeds not thy gentle tread, 

And is still as the by travellercrush’d, 
Which dies on its snowy bed. 


The mother has flown from that lonely room, 
And the maid is mute and pale ; 

Her ivory hand is cold as the tomb, 
And dark is her stiffen'd nail. 


Her mother strays with folded arms, 
And ber head is bent in wo, 

She shuts her thoughts to joys or harms, 
No tear attempts to flow. 


Bat listen ! what mame salutes her ear ? 
It comes to a heart of stone ; 

“ Jesus,” she cries, “ has no power here, 
My daughter's life has own.” 


He leads the way to that cold white couch, 
And bends o’er the senseless form, 
Can his be dess than a heavenly touch ? 


complishment of our purpose, or only to execute 
it partially, according to ourlimited means; but 
our presént arrangements having furnished ample 
resources, and we hupethata weekly paper,nearly 
‘resembling the Aruexzum, will be extensively 
circulated among the citizens of New-York. 


city ; all the other periodical works of an exclu- 
sively literary character, appearing either monthly 
or quarterly. 

It is 2 hapa to extract from the literary 
journals, @nly such matter as is of general inter- 
est ; and to omit all such articles as embrace only 
local feelings and concerns; limiting ourselves 
to the most important matters of fact, curious 
anecdotes, interesting criticisms, elegant fictions, 
and poetry, from the following American and 
English publications :—North American Review, 
Western Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, New 
Monthly Magazine, Edinburgh Review, La Belle 
Assemblee, &c. &c. 

Besides the materials furnished by the above 
mentioned publications, we shall admit with plea- 
sure such original matter as shall be afforded tous, 
of a character strictly conformed to the present de- 
sign of our work ; and we trust, that the prosecu- 
tion of this design, will at once compensate our 
labour, and satisfy the public. 

Terms of the Cabinet, four Dollars a year, pay- 
able quarterly, in advance. _ 








Those Subscribers who wish their volumes 
bound, may leave their Nos. at the office, No. 
2 Dey-street. Back Nos. will be supplied, and 





The maiden's hand is warm! 





the volame bound on very reasonable terms. 








No similar publication is at present issued in this | 


~ 


Major Cary Nicholas, late of the U.S. Army, 
and Mr. George Tunstal, formerly editor of the 
“Nashville Whig,” have issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a newspaper in Pensacola, to be entitled 
“ The Floridian,” 


The State of New-York, agreeably to the late 
census, contains one million, three hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand, nine hundred and eighty- 
nine souls. In 1790, it contained but 340,120. 
The increase in thirty years is, 1,039,869. 

NorFork, May 7. 

Commodore Barron left this on Saturday last 
in the packet schr. Mark-Time, for New-York, 
to attend the Court of Inquiry, ordered at his re- 
quest, fer the investigation of certain allegations 
against him, to convene in that city, on the 10th 
inst. The Court is to consist of the three cap- 
tains, two of whom are commodore Stewart and 
captain Morris. Commodore Murray is not a 
member as has been stated. 


FC 


MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening, Sth inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Shaeffer, Mr. Edward Legget, to Miss Maria 
Struck, both of this city. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. William 
Stoneall, to Miss Catherine Keen, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Alex- 
ander M‘Leod, Mr..Charles De Selding, to Miss 
Helen Brown, both of this city. 

On Wednesday morning, 9th inst. atthe Friend's 
Meeting House in Pearl-street, Walter R. Wood, 
to Mary Anna Buckley, eldest daughter of Thos. 
Buckley. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Brientnall, Mr. 
George Clinton Sitcher, to Miss Eleanor Mason, 
both of this city. 

At Charleston, on Saturday evening, the 28th 
ult. Capt. Joseph Munro, of Providence, (R. 1.) 
to Miss Louisa Henderson, daughter of the late 
capt. John Henderson, of New-York. 

January 10th, 1819, by the Rev. Dr. Phebus, 
Wm. E. Cruger, to E. M. Shubrick. 


————————>—z_XxKx£z_={_=_*{X*£=*=~E&~=&—=;=&=Z&=&£&==&£&&{Ex}___ 
DIED, 
On Monday, the 7th inst. in the 80th year of 
hisage, Gerard Walton, Esq. 
Same day, Elizabeth Burr, child of Z. Gris- 
wold aged 17 months. 
On Wednesday morning, 9th inst. after a lin- 


gering illness, Jane Gordon, wife of Abrabam 
Gordon. 











At Brooklyn, on the 9th inst, after a short ill- 
ness, Mrs. Sarah Harris, widow of Capt. Robert 
Harris, aged 89 years. 

At Tiverton, (R.1.) Gen. Benjamin Howland, 
aged 66, formerly a Senator from that State in 
the Congress of the United States. © 

At St. Croix, on the 17th April, Mr. Stephen- 
son Murgatroyd, step-son of Mr. Garret Storm. 
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